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Dear subscribers, 

Please dp not run the box in packet #542 entitled 
"Support the UPW, Don't Buy Gallo" as the information 
in the box is incorrect® We are sorry for the delay 
in reporting our error® If you want to run a boycott 
box, see instead the one which appeared in #558, 

Thanks, 

LNS ' 

#################################################### 
Story on Depo-f)rovera continued from page 10, 

Since all of this was actually "unauthorized" 
use of Depo-Provera (at the time its use for contra- 
ception was termed experimental and supposedly had 
strict controls) one can well imagine what will 
happen with the FDA's new sanction of the drug for 
"limited" prescription.. use.. 

And’ since the only, .■recourse a patient has 

(in case of side effects such, as infertility or 

breast cancer) is the malpractice suit which is 
out of the reach of the poor or the mentally -retarded, 
it is apparent : that once again ' the government is 
sanctioning the use of poor women as guinea pigs,. 
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[Note to Editors: The following is the fir 

of two articles dealing with behavior modifies on 
prisons . The second will talk about one in particu- 
lar — the START program at the Federal Medical Facil- 
ity at Springfield, Missouri. Graphics that, could 
be used with this story can be found in packets #420, 
486, 495, 500 and 541.] 

"A NEW KIND OF DEHUMANIZATION AND TERROR": 

BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION IN PRISONS 

LIBERATION News Service 

"The. .. . [behavior modification] program was 
bom out of the Tombs rebellion* Queens , Auburn* and 
Attica . Statements to the effect that revolutionar- 
ies* radicals * etc . were responsible for these re- 
bellions were immediately released to the public 
after each prison rebellion. 

"Jet psychologists* penologists * criminologists* 
the McKay Committee * the Jones Committee * etc, * etc. 
all have put the blame' squarely on the dehumanizing 
priSon conditions that are allowed to exist in an 
atmosphere supposedly created for the purpose of 
’ rehabi litaticn ’ . 

"According to. . .officials * the program is for 
prisoners who can't adjust to ’ regular ' prison popu- 
lations. This in fact means prisoners who can't 
lay down and die peacefully while they are exploit- 
ed* oppressed and subjugated, , . .It means prison- 
ers who speak out against their inhumane treatment . 
They are saying that prisoners have no right to pro- 
test their conditions and must be sent to the Rx to 
be reoriented— reoriented into what?" 

--Rx collective — 9 inmates who re- 
fused to participate in the Rx 
program, a behavior modification 
program in New York State. 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Behavior modification "make[s] 
even the hydrogen bomb look like a child’s toy," 
said behavioral psychologist Dr. James V. McConnell 
proudly, in an article in Psychology Today entitled 
"Criminals Can Be Brainwashed-*Now»" "Of course, 
they can be used for good or evil. . . .Today's be- 
havioral psychologists are the architects and engin- 
eers of the Brave New World." 

Prisoners who have had any contact with such 
programs would hardly disagree. "There is presently, 
for prisoners throughout the United States, in both 
state and federal prisons - ; a new kind of . . .dehum- 
anization, terror, v . .", wrote pne prisoner in a 
behavior modification program in the Federal prison 
in Springfield, Missouri. 

He is describing a new type of prison which has 
becom increasingly popular in correction administra- 
tion circles as a way of dealing with Ml itants, rev- 
olutionary Or "incorrigible" inmates. 

It is an attempt to force, with the traditional 
power of the prison, as well as modern scientific 
and technological know-how, prisoners who won't "ad- 
apt" to the prison system, to adapt. Prisoners con- 
sider it an attempt at mind control . 

The programs can take a number of forms. They 
can be a system of rewards and punishments, where 
inmates are stripped down to an isolation cell with 
nothing in it. They are then allowed to get "re- 
wards" for satisfactory behavior and attitudes. It 
can also include forced attendance at therapy groups 
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or powerful drugs or, in extreme cases, psychosur- 
gery . 

°k ik .ft 

"I believe the day has come when we can com- 
bine sensory deprivation with drugs * hypnosis and 
astute manipulation of reward and punishment to 
gain almost absolute control over an individual's 
behavior. It should then be possible to abhieve 
a rapid and highly effective type of ’positive 
brainwashing' that would allow us to change drama- 
tically a person's behavior * and his personality . 

No one knows at the moment what the limits of such 
change would be ; my own guess is that the limits 
would be few and far between . 

"We ' d assume that a felony was evidence iihdta- 
the: '.criminal had somehow acquired full-blown soc- 
ial neurosis and needed to be cured* not punished, 

. . .he'd probably have to restructure his entire 
personality . 

"You have no say about what kind of personal- 
ity you acquired and there's no reason to believe 
you should have the right to refuse to acquire a 
new personality if your old one is antisocial, 

"We. . . want to reshape our society drastical- 
ly * so that all of us would be trained from birth 
to want to do what society wanted us to do." 

--Dr. James V. McConnell 

"[It\ is the modem version of the Final Sol- 
ution. An improved version; It is designed to el- 
iminate the human ’problems ’ but retain the produc- 
tivity of the human physiques involved. This makes 
for much less of a waste disposal problem— no fur- 
naces needed," 

--National Federal Prisoner Rights 
Project, Leavenworth, Kansas 

The Beginnings of Prison Behavior Modification 

Programs 

People who oppose behavior modification trace 
the beginnings of its wide use in prisons back to 
a conference that was held in Washington in 1962 
sponsored by the Director of the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons. There, Dr. Edgar He Schein , a psycholo- 
gist from MIT, outlined what he claimed were 24 
tactics of brainwashing supposedly used by North 
Koreans on U.S. POWs . He suggested they could be 
used here. 1 .:,^ .tactic:: be nrt'ci . -cl-; h -. 1 , 

The tactics he outlined included isolation, 
spying on people, "exploitation of opportunists 
and informers", "convincing the prisoners that they 
can trust no one'/; punishing those who are uncoop- 
erative, "preventing contact with anyone n on-symp- 
athetic to the method of treatment", "undermining 
of all emotional supports", and "using techniques 
of character ^Validatibn""^ m ^^^ at ^ ons » re Vi laments 
shouting to induce feelings of guilt, fear and sug- 
gestibility." 

James V. Bennett, then Director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons told the audience at the end of 
the three-day seminar, . .We have a tremendous 
opportunity here to carry on some of the experi- 
menting to which the various panelists have alluded. 
We can manipulate our environment and culture. 

"We here in Washington are anxious to have you 
undertake some of these things. Do things on your 
own- -undertake a little ex perjm 6nt - with what you 
October 17, 1973 more . . . 



can do with the Muslims, „ . . " 

And so the foundations of prison behavior s - 
fication programs were laid. In 1962* Black M ns 
were the "threats" in the prison population. By 
1968, when Nixon was elected, the black liberation 
and anti-war movements had begun to have their ef- 
fects on the prison population as well. and the first 
behavior modification program began on an experiment- 
al basis at Marion Federal Prison in Marion* ; 111 „ 

In the five years since then, the behavior mod- 
ification program at Marion has gone through a var- 
iety of therapy techniques. Normally however, a pri- 
soner is brought into Marion from another prison 
and put into an isolation unit. There, until recent- 
ly, he is visited by Dr. Martin Groder. (Groder was 
head of the "brainwashing" program at Marion until 
he took the job as warden of the soon- to-be opened 
National Behavioral Research Center at Butner, N.C.) 
The prisoner is told that the only way he can get 
out of isolation is to join a therapy group. 

According to the Federal Prisoners Coalition at 
Marion— a group which has been fighting the program 
for almost two years --the new inmate is then moved 
to a different cell area where he is surrounded by 
members of the "prisoner thought -re form team" and 
subjected to intense group pressure, 

"During these sessions, on a progressively in- 
tensified basis, j he is shouted at, his fears played 
on, his sensitivities ridiculed, and concentrated 
efforts made to make him feel guilty for real or im- 
agined characteristics or conduct. . . .Every effort 
is made to heighten his suggestibility and weaken 
his character structure so that his emotional res- 
ponses and thought- flow will be brought under group 
and staff control as totally as possible." 

Drugs and Behavior Modification 

Drugs have been used for quite sometime in pri- 
sons. Prisoners have been paid-in some cases pen- 
nies or by getting a more "liveable" cell— for acting 
as guinea pigs for experimental drugs. "Criminals in 
our penitentiaries are fine experimental material 
and cheaper than chimpanzees," one doctor was quoted 
as saying by Jessica Mit ford, author of a new book 
on prisons called Kind and Usual Punishment . 

Bad enough as that is, drugs are now being used 
as behavior modifiers against homosexuals as well as 
those with "violent tendancies". Two of the drugs 
commonly used are Anectine, a muscle-relaxant and 
Prolixin, a powerful depressant. 

"According to tnose who have been injected With 
Anectine," said an article in The Nation , "the pat - 
lent is overwhelmed with a feeling of suffocation, of 
drowning, of sinking into death. While in this fear- 
ful state, the inmate is told that when he next has 
an impulse to smash or attack, he will stop aid think 
and remember the sensation he is experiencing under 
Anectine. " 

"About a month ago, I was give Prolixin, a pun- 
ishment drug at 'Vacaville,. . .coerced by the pres- 
ence .of three prisoner helpers, one guard and a 
prison employee," explained one prisoner. "I had 
a Parkinson reaction to it— couldn't sleep— couldn't 
think— couldn't get comfortable — couldn 8 1 walk norm- 
ally and my tongue thrus ted between my teeth. Pro- 
lixin is torture. It is called liquid shock treat- 
ment by the prisoners." 
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Said another prisoner, .there was not a 

single day that I didh't look' up the muzzle of a 
rifle or a shotgun held by a prison guard,' and dur- 
ing these 10 yehrs I'Ve seen more violence than 
should be seeri by anyone. Yet these concepts of 
neurosurgery arid '' chemical castration ' —control 
gained through the use of the'kriife or the needle 
--are more terrifying than all the other things 
put together/ ! ..'r . 

: ! • V ' 4 . .... ; f .. ’ • . ..7>/ •' • . - J 

"What are we if a neurosurgeron or A psychia- 
trist, in order to render us tractable destroys 
all that makes us fully human? It would be better 
were' they simply to kill us outright," 

Some prisoners have been forcibly injected 
with drugs, others are "persuaded". "Persuasion" 
works like this,., Plfithey . don ' t want to take the 
drug, they don't have to," Dr. J.L. Poe, superin- 
tendant of the California Medical , Facility at Vaca- 
vlllf , .was quoted as saying.’ "If they want to stay 
cuckoo and stay ^ockecl up all their lives, that's 
all right with us." 

At Vacaville, plans for the use of psyehosur- 
gery for Militants and "troublemakers" was ^shelved" 
only after extensive community opposition when the 
plan was discovered. r / ? 

Throughout the - Country v.t 

Behavior modification programs are popping up 
all over. The START program at the Federal Priion 
in Spririgfield Missouri has encountered strong 
resistance from 6 of the 14 men in the program, 

The men participated in a 65-day food strike from 
September to November, 1972. InFebruary they be- 
gan a strike of total non- cooperation. They also 
have a suit pending* to stop the program. 

In retaliation they haYe been beaten, gassed, 
strapped down for days, made to lay in their own 

excreta. '■ v u : .. 

In April a group of prisoners being taken to the 
Intensive Treatment Program Center at Marquette 
Prison in Michigan set fire to the bus after , hear- 
ing rumors of the proposed trehtn»erit--' , isblatiori, 
drugs and drug hypnosis , to lobotomies , electrode 
brain implants , electroshocks and other: b rain 
surgery" as one prisoner described it. They now 
face charges coming out of the setting of that fire. 

In New York State, a bbhavibr modification 
program was Started in January 1973. Called the 
Prescription (or Rx) prgrqm, it was modelled after 
th$ programs already begun in Springfield, Missouri 

and Marion, Ilir ' ■ ’ vV : ; % ' 5 ‘ ' 

At the height of the Rx program there were 
between. 30-40 inmates there, inmates thatthe pri- 
son admiriis fration considered to be "threats to 
the general prison population or themselves or the 
administration," said Chico^dya, one of the first 
Rx program inmates' to: get out of jail. "As an af- 
terthought they throw in the administration . " 

Inmates were selected for the program by ad- 
ministrators from tS e prisons they were in or , the ' 
Correction Department in general. They were Sent 
"nomination" to join the program but mhny found if 
they; refused the JYiomiriatioris" they ; were sent any- 
way, Chico Moya refused to go, wrote letters to 
Congresspeople , -etc. They came to get him anyway. 

He was gassed and stripped arid, -thrown into . a .re- • 
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straining sheet— "which is like straight jacket 
cept you can't move any part of your body," 

Rx prisoners were put into cells the size or 
segregation units—about 7 feet by 10 feet, "The 
cells are furnished with a metal slab which is weld- 
ed to the wall as a bed, a toilet and a sink," wrote 
Chester Gibson, another inmate who was in the pro- 
gram. "This is your cell and this is all you will 
ever have in it aside from a few personal items." 

"You stay in the same cell for five days," 
said Chico. "After five days you can .come out for 
an hour— walk in the gallery. But in order for you 
to walk in the gallery, you have to come out of your 
cell and mop and sweep the gallery and clean the 
bars. This is cooperation. If the guards say hello, 
you either say hello and nod your head, otherwisle 
you lose your privileges.. After those five days 
they start extensive therapy with psychologists and 
psychiatrists. 

"they're not trying to make you a better per- 
son, jpst a better convict. They want you to conform 
to the rules and regulations of prison. If the rule 
says you can't have more than one inch of hair, you 
can't have an inch and a half. You don't wait for 
someone tb tell you, you just cut it on your own. 

Be a good slave, don't rock the boat. We'll give 
you what you must have when we want it. This is it'.' 

Inmates who participated in the program were 
given more privileges — like TV, etc. and were moved 
up through the program. About a dozen of the men 
in the program refused to participate in any way . 

By June, Peter Preiser, the new Commisioner of 
Corrections announced that the program was being 
phased out, prompted by the growing concern of 
families and supporters of the inmates. But the 
Department of Correction's plans for behavior modi- 
fication were far from over. "(Eommissionef Preiser 
supports appropriate and acceptable alternative meth- 
ods to evaluate and treat those inmates who chroni- 
cally present grave and continuing danger to them- 
selves, others, staff or to the orderly administra- 
tion of the department's facilities wrote Walter 
Dunbar, Deputy Commisioner of Corrections, in a memo 
to wardens in June . 


Training and Conference Center. About 150 prisoners, 
diagnosed as "management problems beyond the cap- 
acity of other correctional institutions" will un- 
dergo "intensive treatment and therapy" at the Men- 
tal Health Unit. 

This unit will be divided into steps. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Prisons "intensive treatment 
aid therapy" will be radmihisteretU,. To "supply ini- 
eentive", no inmate will be paroled without getting 
through all three steps of the program and then be- 
ing returned to their prison. If an unacceptable 
amount of progress is made by the inmate after an 
18 month period* they will be send to the Federal 
Medical Facility in Springfield (home of START) for 
treatment as a "chronic psychotic". 

Another^OCL prisbttersr designated as "members of 
minority groups, high security risks, overly passive 
follower types, alcholic felons, drug addicts and 
sexually assaultive inmates" will be "treated" at 
the Behavior Modification Unit. Ath the Training 
and Conference Center, prison and police personnel 
from all over the country will come to study the 
projects being carried on in order to bring them 
back to their own institutions. 

According to the Bureau" of Prisons, Pthe Center 
"will serve as a developer of new treatment tech- 
niques to effectively modify criminal behavior. . . 
and new approaches for correcting various offenders 
not readied by traditional correction programs." 

But as the Federal Prisoners Coalition said in 
a letter asking the United Nations to investigate 
the behavior modification program at Marion, "What 
we seek to make known is simply that scientific 
annihilation of personal identity and its purpose- 
ful control are no longer a future threat to the 
citizens of this country." 

-30- 

[The Prisoners Survival Center has put out a 
very good packet of materials on behavior modifica- 
tion which can be gotten from them. Box 533, Cam- 
bridge Mass, 02139 for $1.50, Thanks to them and 
the Midnight Special, Fortune Society News , Rough 
Times and others for the information in this story.] 

★ a***********************.*************************** 


The evaluation part plays a very important 
role in behavior modification in prisons. A few 
years ago. Dr. Arnold Huts chne eke r, Nixon's person- 
al physician, came up with the^jalan &© -have imass .psy- 
chological testing of six to eight year old child- 
ren, to determine who was "criminally" inclined. 

Thoae discovered with "violent tendencies" or "crim- 
inal potential" would be sent to "tnerapeutic" camps 
to have their behavior modified. The plan, said 
Hutschnecker, would be "a direct, immediate, effect- 
ive/ way. ,o&at$ 5 ^dnig. > thb problem at its very origin, 
by focusing on the criminal mind of the child." 

The White House sent the Ip lan on White House 
stationary to the Department of Health Education and 
Welfare. HEW turned it down, saying only that it was 
"impractical, not feasible to implement at the time',' 
according to an article in the Real Paper , one of 
Boston's alternative papers. 


ATLANTA 

An old story r 

she was the fastest runner 

in her country 

aid the man who could beat her had to marry her 

8 she had to marry him. 

so he threw golden apples in her path, 

8 when she stopped to pick them up 

he raced ahead 

8 won her 

§ she slowed down 

for the rest of her life. 

We've looked under the gold on our apples . 
and we aren't slowing down 
any more. 

--Gail White 

New Orleans, La. 


That's why the Behavioral Research Center in 
Butner, N.C. which will be opening at the beginning 
of 1974 is ominous. Costing $13.5 million, the 
Center will consist of three major units— the Mental 
He alth Unit, the Behavior Modification Un it and the 
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[Note to editors: There r s a Chevy counter- ad graphic 
to go with this story in packet #498, If you don't 
have it, get in touch and we'll send one to you.] 

CONSUMER GROUP DEMANDS AUTO INDUSTRY USE MASS MEDIA 
TO RECALL DEFECTIVE CARS 

LIBERATION News Service 

"We believe the automobile industry should 
show for their customers' safety at least some of 
the interest they exhibit in their money," 

--Public Communication Inc. staff member 

Lynne Smith in a speech before the National 

Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory Council on 

October 9, 1973. 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — In early October, the Nation- 
al Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory Council of the 
Department of Transportation sponsored a two day 
conference to determine what constitutes a car de- 
fect and when car manufacturers must recall those 
cars with defects. 

there were many speakers and many definitions 
of "defect" offered in those two days. The last 
speaker, Lynne Smith of Public Communication Inc., 
a public interest consumer group, caused by far the 
most commotion . 

Introduced as the "dessert," Smith managed to 
ignore the remark and went on to propose that car 
manufacturers be forced to make radio and television 
recall announcements rather than the current method 
of discreet but highly ineffective recall letters 
to individual car owners . 

"In 1972," said Smith, "they [the auto indus- 
try] spent $500 million advertising that they build 
beautiful, sexy, economical --and safe--cars that 
people ought to buy. We believe they should be 
using the same media for communicating an equally 
important message..." 

Smith then went on to point out that the num- 
ber; of recalled cars is high. "Since 1966 when the 
auto safety act took effect, the automobile indus- 
try has recalled some fifty million defective autos. 
That's over 80% of all the cars sold in America 
during those seven years. In 1972 alone, nearly 
12 million cars were recalled--that is, more cars 
were recalled than were sold that year." 

Some of those recalls: 

* Over 500,000 1971 and 1972 Chevrolet Vega's 
have been recalled for three defects:' a "possibly 
defective rear axle may cause the wheels to fall 
off ; a possibly defectives carburetor can cause 
the engine to burst into flames j and a possibly 
defective throttle may jam open feeding gas to the 
engine after you've taken your foot off the 
accelerator. 


Hornets , Matadors, Gremlins, and Javelins made in 
1972 and 1972 for a possible defect in the brake 
system. If not repaired, this defect can result in 
the total loss of braking power in these cars, 

"The automobile industry has sent out mi llions 
of recall notificationi'letters to owners of those 
cars so far,'* said Smith. "Yet* even for some of 
the largest and most serious defect recalls, many 
or even most owners have not responded, leaving 
millions of unrepaired, defective cars on the 
roads . 

"For instance* only 44% of the nearly 7 million 
owners of Chevrolets with defective engine mounts 
have responded to General Motor?s letter and had 
their car repaired." 

The flaws in the current recall letter system 
are obvious. First, the letters fail to reach owners 
who bought the defective cars Secondhand. In recalls 
covering cars over one or two years old, this applies 
to a large number of owners . Beyond that, the letter 
may, for one reason or another, never reach the 
original owners or they may not read it. 

Or, said Smith, "since recall letters often 
seem carefully written to downplay the seriousness 
of the defect, or are written in technical "jargon," 
the owner may very well not understand it... 

"Having spent enormous amounts of money, time 
and talent using the mass media to persuade con- 
sumers to buy a car, they [the auto industry] are 
morally obliged--and should be legally obliged-- 
to use that same effective format to advise consumers 
when something is wrong with the car." s » ’ 

Public Communication, working in conjunction 
with the Center for Auto Safety, first began exper- 
imenting with the concept of television, counter 
commercials in 1971. They chose the largest single 
recall in automobile history: the recall of nearly 
7 million 1965-1969 Chevrolets with potentially de- 
fective engine mounts . 

"The result," Smith told her audience, "was a 
very effective message describing the defect, what 
cars are involved in the recall, and urging owners 
to have them repaired quickly. The ad cost less 
than $1000 to produce... we offered it to General 
Motors free of charge as an aid to notifying owners 
of recalled Chevrolets. ..GM refused." 

After” her speech > Smith fielded questions from 
her shaken audience. Most of the group had apparently 
never heard of this idea before. One man questioned 
the plan by saying that cancer/anti -smoking ads on 
television had not stopped a significant number of 
people from smoking. Smith answered that in any • 
case it was important for people to be in possession 
of all the facts --then they could make their own 
decision . 


* Ford Motor Co, has recalled over 400,000 of 
its 1972 Torino's and Montego's, A possibly defec- 
tive rear axle can cause the wheels to fall off, 

* The Chrysler Corp. has recalled nearly 150,000 
Plymouths and Dodges built in 1972 and 1972 for a 
possibly faulty 'fuel pump which can cause a fire 

in the engine compartment. 

* American Motors has recalled over 225,000 


But all were quick to spot the major problem- - 
GM isn't aboUt to go paying for (or accepting free 
of charge) what amounts to "bad” advertising. Unless 
of course, it is forced to. Which is precisely 
Public Communication's point. 

Given the make-up of the National Motor Vehicle 
Safety Advisory Council, it's not likely that that 
body will decide in favor Of the public interest ads 
either. 



AUTO RECALL #3 

The following ia an example of one of Tub Ho 
Comrmmioation Ine> 1 8 auto recall radio spots , 

Since 1966, almost half of all the cars built 
in the United States have been recalled for defects 
that could ’endanger your life. If your car was built 
since 1966, there's a fifty-fifty chance it’s been 
recalled. 

For example, the Chrysler Corporation has re- 
called nearly 150,000 Plymouths end Dodges built 
in 1972 and 1973 for a possibly faulty fuel; pump, 
a defect which can cause a fire in the engine com- 
partment . 

If you own a 1972 or 1973 Valiant * Satellite, 
Fury, Dart, Coronet, Charger or POlara, we urge 
you to have it checked immediately . It could save 
your life . 

This message, Number 3 in a series, has been 
brought to you as a public service by this station 
and Public Communication, Inc,, Washington DC. 


The 23-member council includes such impartial 
observers as the vice-president qfUniipyal Tire 
Corp., the associate publisher of Cycle Wor 1 d Mag a- 
zine, the technical director of engineering systems 
for General Motors, a Chevrolet dealer from Panama 
City, Florida, a representative of the Auto Club 
of Mississippi and the council's chairman, the re- 
tired director of All State Insurance Co. 

Although the council is supposed to include 
several representatives of consumer groups there are 
currently only two . Several others quit last year- 
in protest over the council's annual safety award 
which went to a General Motors executive who hap- 
pened to have built his career on the Chevrolet 
Corvair. All 1961 through 1969 fprvairs have 
recal led because their defective heating systems 
can inject deadly fumes into the passenger compart- 
ment, The Corvair was finally discontinued after 

its hazards were exposed in Ralph Nader's book 
Unsafe At Any Speed , and the car's sales plummeted. 

Public Communication intends to keep up the 
pressure on the National Motor Vehicle Saftey Ad- 
visory Council to accept its demand for mandatory 
mass media recall announcements. And in the meantime, 
the group Will continue independently to get more 
radio stations and educational television stations 
40 run the ads.. 

For more information about this and other ; 
counter- commercial projects sponsored by Public 
Communication, write to them at 2005 L St. NW, 
Washington DC 20036 or call (202) 659-2639. 

—30— * 
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CALIFORNIA PRISONERS 9 UNION WORKER 
FRAMED ON DRUG CHARGE 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— Wilbert "Popeye" 
Jacksoh, the 43-year old black chairman of the 
United Prisoners* Union (UPU) and - act! visit in 
other organizations, including a drug program, 
halfway house and coalition of community groups, 
was arrested on August 28 by two plainclothes 
policemen from the San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment. The police searched his car and charged 
him with possession of heroin with intent to sell 
and with possession of marijuana, : Jackson's trial 
is set 
Court . 


for November 5 in San Francisco Superior 


The United -Prisoners; 9 ; Union is an organiza- 
tion of prisoners, ex-prisoners and supporters, ' 
mostly in California, which advocates: strikes in 
prison industries and does service work, to aid 
ex-prisoners. 

The arresting officers had no warrants, and 
claimed to .be acting on information from a woman 
they had arrested the previous evening on .pros- 
titution charges . The. woman, contacted by Jackson 1 
-defense attorneys,, denied having giken the police 
-such information . The defense has - been unable .-to,; , 
locate her .since;. then.. 

Shortly after the arrest, Jessica Vodquen, a 
woman who had been doing occasional volunteer 
work for the UPU admitfe4,that she was a paid a- 
gent for the San Francisco Police Department and 
the FBI . She said that she had been asked to in- 
filtrate the UPU because of the work it was do- 
ing with convicts and ex- convicts. Vodquen said, 
at a pre-trial hearing, that 'she had. been told 
by police, that "Popeye Jackson was the number one 
man they watted to get" and that he was being 
"set-up for an arrest," 

She -also said' that prior to the, arrest, the 
had borrowed Jackson's car and driven it to the 
police station for the police to search. She tes- 
tified that Jackson had been under 24-hour sur- 
veillance for the past six months » 

Sineea^estifying she has disappeared and the 
defense has been unable to locate her. 


Bail, for Jackson has 'been set at $2500, but 
Jackson will not be released because of parole 
hold, which denies him the right to bail. Even 
if Jackson is cleared of the charges, he could 
be ‘kept in jail If his .parole ~®fficer decides 
he has committed parole violation being arrest 
ed . 

A year ago, Jackson was* stopped While dri - . 
ving a borrowed car and jailed for over eight 
months because of traffic tickets against the 
car. He was released after the California Adult 
Authority deceived 8 , 006 letters on his behalf. 

The Adult Authority is a state-wide panel 
which sets prisoners* sentences, and decides 


when to arrest or revoke parole* and whether tb transfer prisoners t© Other prisons . The panel's six whites 
and on©; ? biack include such ffexperts" as former police chiefs, Mstriesb Attorneys, a prison guard and 
a former FBI agent. 

For more information on the case , 


or to contribute to Jackson's defense, wirte to The 


-Fong a Committee. 
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JAPANESE -AMERICANS TAKE THE RAP FOR 
WASHINGTON § TOKYO, GENERAL MOTORS § MITSUBISHI 

by Ruth Tebbets 

Pacific News Service /LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANGISgO (LNS) -- Japanese- Americans are 
a sensitized barometer of relations between Japan 
and the United States, Incarcerated. as ah "enemy 
race" during World War II , touted. ^s a "model min- 
ority" during the heyday of U«S, -Japanese "coopera- 
tion/' Japanese-Ameri cans today are beginning to 
feel that a new Change is, in the wind , 

"Any time relations between Japan and the 
United States deteriorate/' explains San Francisco 
attorney Victor Abe "we catch the brunt of it in 
our everyday dealings with white America," 

At this point the change is subtle and diffiA 
cult to isolate, a feeling father than a statistic 0 
But a, Japanese -American housewife , a professor, a 
longshoreman, an editor, a student, a lawyer and 
a shopkeeper all told this reporter they sense 
an upswing in prejudice is aheado 

ear of Japan as a world power is nothing new 
in the United Statps-,’ The Russo-Japanese War in 
1905 -- when a non-white nation defeated a major 
power for the first time in modern history — , 
brought a surge of anti-Japanese Agitation in the 
United States ■„ Japanese immigrants became a- conven- 
ient substitute for the enemy 9000 miles across the 
Pacific, Boycotts of Japanese-owned restaurants » 
back-alley beatings , and racist editorial invective 
we r0 common in the years preceding World War ll 

When the 1882 Chinese Exclusion Act banning 
further Chinese immigration created a new demand 
for cheap labor, Japanese poured m. Because they 
did tjie same agricultural and service jobs the 
Chinese had done, settled on the edges of Chinatowns 
untijM Jap ant owns gfrew up, and most of all because 
they looked Asian, the Japanese easily inherited 
the V pi low Peril identity. 

Threatened by Japanese- Americans working at 
low wages on railroads, in canneries, in logging 
camps and mining operations ^ meatpacking and salt 
industries, labor organizations were the first to 
raise an outcry . By 1900 a Sah Francisco labor 
journal warned; 

'"The snivel ling Japanese, who swarms alohg the 
streets and cringingly offers- his paltry - services’ 

■ for" a suit .-of -clothes and. a front ’se at ' in our 
public schools,, is a far greater danger to t{i® 
laboring portion of society than all the opihiji- 
soaked; pigtails Who have ever ’’blotted the fair name 
of f this’- beautiful city/* , 

Agricultural; interests picked up the. cry .as 
4&|Mese' immigrants changed from cheap labor to 
iftiff ■competition, , By 1942 Japanese-Ameri can farms . 
Were producing 4|% of California 9 s truck crops! 

Ant-i- Japanese, platforms brought, home victory 
after victory. fo California politicians, many of- 
whom followed through on their campaign promises 
A 1914 law forbade Japanese immigrants to own land , . 
(Families; got around this by putting ...Jaas in the 
names of U»S, -born ehMdren,} A 192-4 ’immigration 
law., based, according to California 9 s Attorney 
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General, on "racial undesirability/' made Japanese 
(like Chinese) ineligible for citizenship, and 
restricted immigration o . 

Only big business -- agricultural corporations 
needing cheap labor, chambers of. commerce profiting 
from the growth of small businesses, banHs and 
manufacturers with eyes for Japan — was" conspicu- 
ously absent from the anti?Japanese, bandwagon. 

These groups supported U,S-Japanese friendship as- 
sociations and cultural exchanges. 

With Japanese expansion in Asia in the 1930 # $ , 
anti- Japanese-Ameri can agitation grew apace. After 
Pearl Harbor, feverish rumofs accused Japanese-. 
Americans of poisoning vegetables from their truck 
farms , , installing short-wave transmitters iin .their 
garden hoses, distributing canned goods laced with 
glass, and cutting Hawaiian sugar cane fields in 
arrow patterns that directed the bombers to Pearl 
Harbor, 

Agricultural interests, some labor unions, and 
organizations like the American Legion and the 
Native Sens of the Golden West were joined by 
politicians and the press in demanding incarceration 
of all persons of Japanese descent, 

"We're charged with wanting to gbt rid of the 
Japs for selfish reasons," stated the managing 
s © c tetary : of the ’.California - Growers-Shippers ’Asso- 
ciation, "We do. It's a question of whether theh 

white man liyes - on the Pacific Coast, of the brown 

man u They came into this valley to work and stayed 
to take over ," 

State Attorney General (later Supreme Court 
Justice) Earl Warren warned; "The Japanese in Cal- 
ifornia may well be the Achilles heel of the entire 
defense efforf/' ’ v ’ ' 

There is still controversy about which groups 
provided pressure strong enough to incarcerate 
Japanese-Ameri cans, but one thing is clear, A lot 
of money WHS made from the assets (cash and property) 
confiscated from Japanese -Americans during the war, 
and repaid tears later at 10 cents on the dollar. 

On February 19, 1942, the agitation cuOaninated 
in Executive Order 9066, condemning 110,000 persons 
of Japanese ancestry, 2/3 of them American citizens, 
to inland concentration camps; . : 

While German-Americans and Italian-Americans lived 
on unmolested, the Commander of the Western Defense 
Area declared; • "The Japanese, race is. an- enemy, race ,, 

and .while many second and 'third generation Japanese,’ 
born on IHiited States soil, possessed of United-. 

States ‘citizenship, -have become 'Americanized, 9 the 

racial strains are undiluted,-" .. 

_ After 'Hiroshima, the former .enemy became a , 
model protege, and the once-persecuted -minority - 
returned to thrive. As Japan, submissive pnder U,S, 
occupation, .became an eager student, then an energetic 
junior partner/ 1 Japanese-Ameri cans went back 'to 
work, started over .in small businesses, and sent 
their children. to college. By 1960, they ranked- as 
the most affluent, and educated . minority in- California, . 

But with the ectedmic-' ;: teri'Sis ’of the past -few 
years, Japan has suddenly been revealed' as the v rival 
giant -who- iS'-dradning- . the dollar, floodxng ; U.,S. 
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markets, buying up our raw materials and stealing 
America! jobs. Now Japanese -Americans find that in 
the eyes of many fellow- citizens, they suddenly are 
appearing as "Japs." 

Thousands of New York subway riders stare up 
at an International Ladies Garment Workers' Union 
(ILGWU) poster: an eyecatching American flag 1 

labelled "Made in Japan." It warns workers: "If 

your job hasn't been exported to Japan yet, it soon 
may well be." 

In a leading San Francisco newspaper a picture 
of a shipping lot of Toyotas is titled, "A Japanese 
Invasion." In Arizona a car dealer warns in ads, 
"Remember Pearl Harbor and Buy American." 

The resurgence of anti-Japanese and Japanese- 
American agitation, to many, is scarcely perceptible. 
But slowly the evidence to substantiate an elusive 
feeling "Three years ago," recalls 

David Ush^, Mdtidtial Executive Director of the 
Jap an es e - Ameri can Citizens League, "I was considered 
an outspoken alarmist for my views on increasing 
racism. Today, people know what I'nutalking about." 

"We don't do business with Japs," I was told, 
has closed the door recently on more than one Jap- 
a lie s e - Ameri can salesman or small businessman ap- 
proaching a white business . In a New York subway 
a white woman w^$t up to a Japanese girl sitting 
under one of the ILGWU posters and said "You dirty 
Jap!" A San Francisco newspaper cites several 
instances of vandalism directed at Japanese -Ameri «• 
cans . 

As before World War II, the agitation is 
missing its mark. Again, many Japanese-Americans 
point out, they are taking the rap for decisions 
made in Washington and Tokyo and deals between 
General Motors and Mitsubishi Heavy Industries. 

Bitterly, some Japanese-Americans here point 
out that while they are attacked for Japan's suc- 
cesses, their community is being destroyed by 
Japanese big business . Dominating the landscape 
in San Francisco's Japan-Town is the Japan Trade 
Center, a black and white concrete superstructure 
that sprawls over. four blocks. 

The lion's share of the Trade Center, where 
displays of Kikkoman soy sauce, Datsun cars, and > 
Sony tape recorders have replaced the former dwell- 
ings of Japanese Americans, is owned by Japan’s 
Kintetsu Enterprises. So is the adjacent Miyako 
Hotel, and the empty lots across the street where 
Japanese- Ameri can businesses, homes, and a church 
were recently razed to make way for another 10- 
story hotel and a 40-lane bowling alley. 

Only an estimated 25-30% of San Francisco's 
12,000 Japanese-Americans now live in Japan-Town, 
compared to the War > 75% in 1958 • Man Y 

left on of upward mobility that accom- 

panied po#twar^'success ." Thousands of others 
have been “piis'hid ofit, over the past 18 years, by 
successive onslaughts of redevelopment. But for 
many" residents and non-residents of all economic 
classes, Japan-Town is still the heart of a com- 
munity worth fighting for. 

Hardest-hit by the redevelopment are the 
I ssei ffirst generation Americans'). At the out- 
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break of the war, many buried their scrolls and 
samurai swords and with them, much of their psy- ' 
chological identity as Japanese. To them, neither 
Japanese nor American, living out their old age in 
the cheap hotels and apartments of Japan -Town and 
Los Angeles' Little Tokyo, redevelopment is a dis- 
aster. "It means dispersal, isolation and death," 
says Kitty Kitano of the Committee Against Nihonmachi 
Eviction (CANE) . 

"Nihonmachi" (Japanese for Japan-Town) is home 
too for the Nisei, the second generation who spent 
their childhood or youth in the concentration camps. 
They have mostly moved out, but they come back on 
weekends to visit, meet friends, shop for Japanese 
food. In the Los Angeles area, half the 100,000 
Japanese-Americans make a trip to Little Tokyo at 
least twice a month. 

Four generations have allied to form CANE in 
San Francisco and the Little TokyouRedeve lopment 
Task Force in Los Angeles, to fight the demolition 
of ’Japan -Town and Little Tokyo. The fight to save 
these community centers has become the focus and 
symbol of many Japanese-Americans' efforts to es- 
tablish a self-determined identity. 

Caught between two super-powers, an increasing 
number of Japanese-Americans today are working to 
carve out a territory of their own. The reappear- 
ance of old-fashioned racism has prompted many to 
re-examine the "model minority" concept. 

These Japanese-Americans feel that their post- 
war image of the "silent Americans," "the race that 
could assimilate," is as hollow and racist as the 
old buck-toothed devil stereotype. "We were consid- 
ered good guys to the extent that we considered 
ourselves white," said David Ushio. 

"When we were kids, because of the prejudice 
we faced, we wanted to assimilate. But the more 
we tried, the more we found that we couldn't," one 
Japanese-American told me. 

"Little Tokyo represents a living link with 
the history of Japanese in America," writes Evelyn 
Yoshimura, a reporter for Gidra , a Japanese paper 
in Los Angeles, " a history that Japanese young 
people are just beginning to realize and be proud 
of. This is very important to many sansei (third 
generation) who grew up confused, even ashamed of 
being Japanese -- wanting, instead, to be white, or 
black, or Chicano. But that history is also impor- 
tant to our community as a whole. What we are today 
is a result of what happened to us in the past." 

- 20 - 

Ed : See graphics section for photos.) 

n . . .the state should pro-tide for the main- 
tenance of evvry child , so that the individual woman 
shall not be compelled to depend for support upon 
the individual man while bearing children. The 
barter and sale that go under the name of love are 
highly obnoxious. " 

— - Elisabeth Gurley Flynn y 
speaking in 1906 
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From: San Diego Feminist Communication Collective: 

At the Alternative Press Conference in Boulder 
last June, a workshop for women produced plans for 
Feminist Media Conferences to be held in San Diego, 
Ca. and Columbus, Ohio. (The Ohio conference is 
scheduled for November 2-4; call (614) 299-0196 for 
information or write P.O„ Box $162, University sta. 
Columbus Ohio 43210.) 

Plans for the Feminist Media Conference in San 
Diego are presently being consolidated by the women 
of San Diego's Feminist Communication Collective. 

The conference is planned for the weekend of October 
26-28. 

Our intent in organizing this conference is to 
provide a free space and time for exchange and ad- 
vancement of media production in the feminist cul- 
ture. Therefore the conference itself will be loose- 
ly structured dnd 1 maximum brganiz at ional energy will 
be devoted to providing communications and survival 
information for the weekend and developing a child- 
care program. 

Women are asked to bring products of feminist 
media (i.e. back issues of newspapers , films , videos, 
publications, etc.) Although much time will be avail- 
able to discuss ahd find solutions to the very real 
problems peculiar to feminist media, a positive em- 
phasis can transcend the woman -as -victim concept and 
allow us to explore the unlimited realm of the crea- 
tive woman. 

We'd appreciate it if those who can't come would 
contact us and explain why. 

, For more information on the conference and to 
make reservations, contact: Feminist Media Conferen- 
ce, c/o Nora Nugent, 1630 10th Street, San Diego, 
California 92103. 

* #. * 

From: The Midwest Academy, 600 W„ Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 60614; 312-935-4100. 

The Midwest Academy, which began as a response 
to the need for more self-confident and experienced 
activists, is now a reality. It is systematically 
teaching students throughout the country the wea- 
pons in the struggle for social change. 

Academy programs for community organization 
leaders and staff include: 

1, Organizational skills seminar— covering 
strategy development, campaign mapping, actions 
and tactics, membership recruiting, fundraising, 

use of media, internal structure, chairing and speak- 
ing, research, etc. 

2, Fieldwork: Trainees do practical fieldwork 
on a full-time basis; regular consultation is pro- 
vided. 

3, Workshops and consultation: shorter work- : 
shops and special sessions are arranged to fit the 
needs of specific organizations; these are coupled 
with ongoing follow-up consultation. 

The Academy can arrange to have their staff hold 
an intensive workshop for an organization or its 


core, in your local area. The Academy also pub- 
lishes* "Guides to Social Action" which includes 
materials they develop for their on-going sessions . 

For more information on the, Academy* contact Hea- 
ther Booth at the above address.: 

* * * 

From: The Womens s Film Co-op, 200 Main St. North- 
ampton, Mass., 01060. 

The Women's Film Co-op is presenting a film 
festival on October- 23-28^. The. festival will in- 
clude features such as The__Gi3rls^, by Mai Zetter- 
ling, Angela Davis: Portrait of a Revolutionary , 
Growing Up Female , by Julia Reichert. Many other 
films will be shown as well. 

On Thursday and Friday nights there will be 
panel discussions: with representatives of local 
groujps like the Women's Media Community and the 
Third World Women' s Union participating . 

Free child care will be available from 10 AM 
to 6 PM; Saturday from 1 to 5:30. Single admission 
will be $2 a showing. Series tickets are $13.50 
and available from the Women's Film Co-op. 

For. .more information write the above address or 
call 413-586-2011 

* * * 

From:Vlad Shkurkin, 6025 Rose Arbor, San Pablo, 

Ca. 94806, 415-232-7742 

BY-HOOK OR BY CROOK is a manual of fund-raising 
techniques written primarily for alternative schools 
although: the methods and information presented 
may be used by any non-profit tax-exempt organiza- 
tion in going after money. The manual is a short 
cut-- it may prevent time-consuming mistakes in 
fund raising. Practical hints on how to seek out 
foundations and present proposals were collected 
on the basis of many interviews with successful 
fundraisers and proposal writers. Lists of infor- 
mation resources are provided, as well as informa- 
tion about information gathering techniques. Basic© 
ally, its a primer in grantsmanship . 

Copies are available from the above address 
for $2 each. 

* * * 

From: T. Sawyer, Alternatives to Prison , P.O. Box 
2194, San Rafael Calif. 94901. ~ 

Alternatives to Prison is a new paper design- 
ed especially for prisoners and those sympathetic 
to their plxght. Our goal is to find and create 
alternatives to prison worldfcfcde. A recent issue 
contained articles on prison union goals, education- 
al opportunities, staying out of prison, Attica 
manifesto, ambng others. The paper is free to all 
prisoners and for any size donation to Sthers. 


Contact the paper at the above address. 


END OF RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD FOR TODAY- 
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GODDARD COLLEGE COMMUNITY PROTESTS THIRD 
WORLD FACULTY FIRINGS, STUDENT SUSPENSIONS 

LIBERATION News Service 

PLAINFIELD, Vt, (LNS>— Goddard College, a 
small coeducational college in rural Vermont known 
for its liberalism and experimentation, is in the 
throes of an economic and political crisis , ' Since 
August, over one hundred students staged a week long 
sit-in to protest the firing of two black faculty 
members, 13 students have been suspended, and anoth- 
er black faculty member, Otis McRae, is on a hunger 
strike to protest his firing and the entire crisis . 

At the root of much of the problem is Goddard's 
financial situation which is verging on bankruptcy. 
Most of the college community charges that the 
school's budget is flabby. The tuition rate, after 
a recent increase, is over $5,000 even though stu- 
dents are on campus for only one or two of the three 
semesters. Enrollment is down considerably from 
last fall and financial aid is being cut back. 

Most of the blame for this situation has fal- 
len on the imcompetency of Goddard president Gerald 
Witherspoon . Several months ago , 290 of the 350 stu- 
dents and 20 of the 30 faculty members on campus 
at the time signed a petition arid voted for Wither- 
spoonJs removal. The Board of Trustees, however, re- 
fused to respond. 

On August 6, five Third World faculty and staff 
members, and about 150 students began a week-long 
sit-in in the president's office to protest the fir- 
ing of two black faculty- -Jeanne Phillips and Ehar- 
les Johnson, > 

Phillips and Johnson had been part of the Third 
World Studies Program and were fired byiits direct- 
or, Calvin Hicks. They had disagreed with Hicks' 
decision-- supported only by the president and the 
Board of Trustees-- to move the Program to Missis- 
sippi. They maintained that the program was not 
strong enough to withstand the move and that all 
the students involved were from urban areas, not 
from the rural South, 

The move to Mississippi never did take place, 
and Hicks was eventually fired. In the end, $40, 

000 was never accounted for. 

Most of Goddard's students and faculty thought 
it important for Phillips and Johnson bf retired 
since there was only one Third World faculty mem- 
ber left. The program, allotted $250,000 two years 
ago, with 45 students, was totally .disbanded this 
year with $1*500 remaining in the budget and only 
12 Third World students left. No explanation for 
this base ever been given to the students. 

The sit-in ended on August 11- -graduation day. 
The protesting faculty interrupted the ceremony to 
explain to the graduating students and their famil- 
ies about the unffcir firings and about the adminis- 
tration's irresponsibility. Two-thirds of those 
present then stood in support of the protestors, 

A week after the sit-in, the administration 
won an injunction against the participants. Thir- 
teen of the most vocal students were suspended and 
five of those were prohibited from being on campus 


with a one year contempt charge if they ever set 
foot on the campus. Two students who had just grad- 
uated were given letters of censure to accompany 
transcripts . Five faculty and staff members were 
sent letters Of disapproval. 1 

Seventeen students were then subpoenaed to 
appear for a preliminary hearing with the State 
Attorney about an alleged theft of records from the 
president's office during the sit-in . The adminis- 
tration also decided that the school's Office Of In- 
formation would begin to censor the school newspaper 
to keep out all dissent. 

One of two Nonresident Trimester Codrdinators, 
Otis McRae, was scheduled! to have his contract re- 
newed at the end of August, McRae was also one of 
the leaders of the August sit-in. His contract stated 
that it would be automatically renewed unless he 
was notified not less than thirty days before the 
expiration . McRae got no. notification. letter, and in 
mid- August, he even deceived a letter assuring him t 
that he would be rehired. • ,* ; 

However, J\is contract was not renewed and with 
his firing, there were ho Third World faculty left 
at Goddard, 

On October 8, McRae began a hunger strike in an 
attempt to force the administration to become more 
responsive to the students and faculty 1 . He and his 
supporters are demanding that he be rehired and the 
suspended students readmitted. He is taking his 
case to court for breach of contract but wants to 
be rehired without a court decision. 

The Board of Trustees met on October 12 and 13. . 
The October 12 meeting was held behind closed doors 
in Burlington-- the first time a Board meeting was 
not held on the Goddard campus . The Trustees decid- 
ed to establish a negotiating committee of four Trus- 
tees (including two student' trustees and one faculty 
trustee) and one Third World college staff person. 
They have continued to meet since October 13 and will 
consider, among other things, McRae ' s 'firing and the 
students ' suspensions . 

Goddard students rallied on the University of 
Vermont campus at Burlington on October 13, and have 
demonstrated at the homes and offices of some of 
the trustees in Boston and New York to pressure them 
into accepting their demands. -r : ; 
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NEW FILM ON CHILE- AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- Tricontinental Films has just 
released a film, When The People Awake , which covers 
the years of the Allende government. The feature- 
length film was produced by an independent Chilean 
company and is in Spanish, with English subtitles. 

Produced between September * 1972 and May, 1973, 
the film covers t he program of the Popular Unity co- 
alition, ; the various parties which comprised the 
Popular Unity coalition as well as some of the dis- 
agreements amon|g those parties . There are sequences 
covering the take-over, of a factory^ peasant councils, 
housing and food distribution, among others. 

The film costs $750 to. buy; $50/$75/$125 to. rent, 


according to your situation. Contact Tri continental 
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FDA 1 S APPROVAL OF DEPD-PROVERA 11 AN INSULT TO WOMEN : 11 
USERS RISK INFERTILITY AND BREAST GANGER 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) — The Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) has approved for "limited 11 
prescription use a controversial injectable con- 
traceptive drug called Depo-Provera , which, it 
admits, "presents the risk of (permanent) infert- 
ility" and "a possible increase in breast tumors." 

Depo-Provera is Upjohn 1 s trade name for the 
sole ingredient, medroxylprogesterone acetate. 

That was the primary component of Upjohn 1 s oral 
contraceptive, Provest, which was banned by the 
FDA in 1970 after beagles given the pills develop- 
ed breast /cancer. 

FDA commissioner Alexander M. Schmidt said 
that the decision was made to "meet the demonstra- 
ble need" of the small proportion of women who 
cannot reliably use other forms of contraception; 
who are willing to run the risk of remaining in- 
fertile after injections cease; and who are willing 
to run the risks of the adverse effects that are 
also associated with birth control pills, such as 
blood-clotting diseases. 

Dr. Sidney M. Wolfe, director of the Health 
Research Group (a Washington-based organization 
that specializes in consumer advocacy on health 
matters) termed the FDA action "an insult" to wo- 
men and "a further entrenchment of a two-class 
system of drug prescribing," with poor people being 
those "least likely to be informed by doctors of 
adverse effects of any medical treatment. 11 

Dr. Wolfe termed the FDA’s labeling guide- 
lines "mere verbiage." He further noted that, "no 
enforcement mechanisms exist for informed consent." 

Up until now, Depo-Provera has been approved 
only for use in the treatment of uterine cancer and 
some other disorders of the reproductive system. 
Approval did not heretofore extend to use of the 
drug for contraception except on a research basis. 

Despite these limitations on its use, it was 
revealed in March of this year that over 1500 wo- 
men in the state of Tennessee, including 250 men- 
tally retarded women at Arlington Hospital and 
School (a state institute near Memphis) had been 
given the drug for contraception. 

Marsha Greenberg, an attorney with the Center 
for Law and Social Policy, a public-interest group 
in Washington, went to Tennessee in January 1973, 
after the center learned that Depo-Provera was be- 
ing used there. She interviewed six women who had 
gone to the Family Planning clinic of the Cumber- 
land County Health Department for birth control, 
and found that five of the women had been given 
the drug. None of them were told that the use of 
the^drug for contraception was experimental nor 
were they advised of possible side-effects. 

Women who have taken Depo-Provera have report- 
ed dizziness, irritability, nervousness, headaches, 
backaches, spotting or heavy uterine bleeding, no 
menstrual periods, rashes and skin sensitivity, 
and severe Hnndntal Repression. 
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The drug contains a warning to physicians 
that masculinization of the female fetus occurred 
when pregnant women have taken progestins and that 
detectable amounts of progestins have been found 
in the milk of "nursing mothers using Depo-Provera. 
Progestin 1 s effect on the nutsing infant has not 
yet been determined. 

There are also unknown effects of the drug, 
such as its influence on pituitary, ovarian, ad- 
renal, liver, and uterine functioning. , 

Physicians seem to considef these problems 
and uncertainties to be outweighed by the advan- 
tages; Depo-Provera Can be administered as a shot 
once every three or six months and completely in- 
hibits ovulation and menstruation during that 
period. 

One of the women from Cumberland County, Tenn- 
essee, a mother of three, had been visited several 
times in her home by county nurses who did not want 
her to have another baby and urged her emphatically 
to go to the clinic for a birth dontrol shot® 

Another woman who was given the drug at the 
clinic already has one child and is on welfare. 

Her case worker told her that the Welfare Depart- 
ment did not want to support another child, instruc- 
ted her to go to the Family Planning clinic for t 
birth control and to take the' "shot" because she 
might forget to take birth control pills. (The wo- 
man indicated that she had never had any such prob- 
lem with taking pills before but felt that she was 
being ordered to take the drug. ) 

She was never told about the possible side ef*- 
fects or dangers. After her second shot, she ex- 
perienced heavy bleeding, dizziness and backaches. 

Another woman had to be hospitalized three 
times for severe headaches and heavy bleeding. Af- 
ter the bleeding continued gvery day for three months 
the woman finally had to return to the hospital for 
a D and cS scraping of the uterus). » 

It was also discovered that Depo-Provera was 
being given to 250 female patlehts at t ] le Arlington 
Hospital and School, a facility of the state of Ten- 
nessee for the mentally retarded near Memphis. 

The drug was being given to prevent pregnancy 
and to eliminate menstrual periods , thus making it 
easier for the staff to maintain hygienic conditions. 
Thus ? depo-provera was geing given to non-ambulatory 
women who were in no danger of becoming pregnant. 

Guardians of the patients were informed of 
the drug’s use (with emphasis being placed on the 
hygienic advantages so as not to imply that there 
was a lack of supervision likely to lead to preg- 
nancies) and most of them sighed consent forms 
during the firfet^year of its use at Arlington. 

They were not told of the side-effects, however, 
nor the drug’s experimental status. 

Greenberg says that because of the indigent 
status of the residents and the lack of options 
traditionally available to the poor, she doubts 
that the guardians felt free to refuse permission 
for the drug to be given. 

After the first year, Arlington discontinued 
the requirement of signed consent forms. 
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TOP RIGHT: during the evacuation of Japanese- 
Americans to detention camps, Aprils 1942. 
Photo by Clem Albers. 


TOP LEFT: Labeled , cheeked against the master -list, 
this evacuee is ready to leave the assembly point 
for an internment center. April 6, 1942. 

Photo by Dorothea Lange. 


THE PHOTOS OH THIS PAGE ALL ACCOMPANY THE STORY ON PAGE 6, AND ARE ALL FROM THE BOOK, EXECUTIVE ORDER 
9066: THE INTERNMENT OF IIP .000 JAPANESE AMERICANS , BY MATS IE & RICHARD CONRAT. 


MIDDLE RIGHT: A Kent, Washington, barbershop 
proprietor displays his view on the subject of 
the evacudtionoof r Japaneee-Americans, March 2, 1944 . 


BOTTOM RIGHT : This photo of Japanese American 
evacuees was taken at the Turlock, California 
assembly center on May 2, 1942, by Dorothea Lange. 


BOTTOM LEFT: This photo of the Manzanar l California ) 
"Relocation Center" for Japanese Americans :tt<xs. 
taken by Dorothea Lange on June St, 1942. 
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MIDDLE RIGHT: May he used with the story on page MIDDLE LEFT: "Alienation." 

one of packet #560. CREDIT : Chris ter Themp tander/LNS . 

CREDIT: Chris ter Themptander/LNS. 
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| BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: Hachfeld/LNS. BOTTOM LEFT may he used with the story on page one 

packet #560. 
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